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58.6, 127.9. As regards this particular formation, in-timbemes, 
I suspect that it is merely an ultra-literal rendering of the Latin 
in-structio (IV, c. 17), neither better nor worse than on-ben = 
in-precatio, Bede 104.3 (II, c.2). Cf. intimbran = instruere, 
Bede 478.10, ontimbr an = instituere, ib. 458.20 (MS B: intim- 
brigenne), etc. On the other hand, on-, an(d)-timber 'material' 
seems a bona fide Old English form, repeatedly found as transla- 
tion of materia: thus, e.g., Wright-Wulcker, Vocab. I, 447.4, 
Chrodegang 76.34. Also untimber of the Vercelli codex, fol. 
73 b , 1.22 is very justly corrected by Forster to an(d)timber. 
As to ontimbemesse, fol. 81 b , 1.14, answering to materia (Forster, 
p. 119), its redundant suffix was perhaps thoughtlessly added by 
the scribe on account of the immediately preceding geniht- 
sumnesse. — May not 'Srahlic, instanced (p. 175) from MS. 
Vesp. D. xiv, fol. 76 b , be credited with the meaning of 'full of 
hardship,' 'distressing'? It fits the context admirably: swyfie 
mycele ungedwcernysse and drahlice witen. Cf. Mod. Phil. Ill, 
254, Mod. Lang. Notes xxxi, 428. — A rare compound, which so 
far seems to have been known from Napier's Old English Glosses 
only, is met with on fol. 113 b , 1.25: hu he done deofol on helle 
mid his wag-gesiSum ofprihte; cf. OE. Gl. 861 and 2.18: satellites 
= weggesipan. 

Fe. Klaeber. 
The University of Minnesota. 



THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. A Preliminary Inquiry 
into the Development of English in the United States. 
By H. L. Mencken, New York. Alfred A. Knopf MCMXIX, 
pp. VIII, 374. 

With keen interest the reviewer took this book into his 
hands and with keen and sustained interest he read it thru 
from beginning to end. Tho it turned out quite different 
from what he expected and hoped he acknowledges gladly 
his indebtedness for its rich contents and the message that 
it brings. The difference in the point of view of the author 
and that of the present reviewer is so great that the task of 
reviewing is difficult, but there is such a strong bond of sym- 
pathy between author and reviewer established by their com- 
mon love of their native American English and their common 
desire to see it recognized and cherished that there will be little 
danger that the reviewer will be intentionally unjust and severe 
in his criticism. 

The author is and has been since early manhood an editor of 
newspapers, magazines and books and a book critic, and has a 
large acquaintance with the current literature and speech of 
England and America. He has read what he could find on Amer- 
ican English and has collected many observations of his own. 
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He has also read considerable good philological literature on the 
general development of English and has done some independent 
investigation. On the basis of these studies he comes to the 
conclusion that the differences in speech between the English 
in England and America are so great that it is permissible to 
speak of an American language. The reviewer, on the other 
hand, has been a technical student of the growth and develop- 
ment of English, German, and other Germanic languages for 
more than thirty-five years and hence is accustomed to look at 
linguistic phenomena from quite a different point of view from 
that of a literary man. To him language is made up of definite 
fixed types of expression that vary very much in different 
tongues. To him the materials submitted in this book do not 
in general possess distinctive types and hence do not indicate 
that there is such a thing as an American language. Very 
many of these words were coined in this country, but the die 
came from England. It is truly marvelous that in a country 
so large as the United States different languages did not arise. 
The explanation lies in the peculiar circumstances that mark 
the colonial period. At the time the English colonists came to 
this country English had in general become fixed in its character. 
The early American period was a paper age. From the very 
beginning books were at hand and books and periodicals became 
ever more common. Altho the colonists were scattered over a 
wide territory the printed form of English kept ever before the 
American people the old English types of expression. The low 
stage of culture of the aborigines made impossible any serious 
shattering of these old English types. To the reviewer these 
things are so self-evident that he does not feel called to under- 
take here a formal refutation of the principal claim of the book. 
But there are a number of other claims that are worthy of 
attention. 

On several occasions the author inveighs eloquently against 
the poor teaching of English grammar in our schools. Accord- 
ing to the author's view the present bad state of grammar 
instruction results from the fact that the teacher teaches Eng- 
lish while the pupil understands only American. "The effects of 
this are two-fold. On the one hand he (the pupil) conceives an 
antipathy to a subject so lacking in intelligibility and utility. 
As one teacher puts it, 'pupils tire of it; often they see nothing 
in it, because there is nothing in it.' And on the other hand, 
the school-boy goes entirely without sympathetic guidance in 
the living language that he actually speaks, in and out of the 
classroom, and that he will probably speak all the rest of his 
life." The last sentence is so sad that it ought to touch the 
heart of every teacher in the land and move every school-board 
to take immediate action to remedy this great evil. There can 
be no doubt that this sad state of things exists. The cause, 
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however, is quite different from that claimed by the author. 
Of the vast throng who teach English in this country few are 
thoroly acquainted with the growth and development of 
the language. Few have enthusiastically dedicated their life 
to its study. Few really know how hungry American boys and 
girls are after a deeper knowledge of their native tongue. A 
teacher whose soul has been stirred by a close insight into the 
growth and development of English can in a moment as if by 
magic convert a listless class into keen attention by telling it 
even a little bit of the rich life of the language. Even rules 
can stir up interest in a class if they are presented as a part 
of the life of the pupils' daily speech. In this great country 
there is not a single periodical exclusively devoted to the scienti- 
fic study of English that is supported and maintained by public 
subscription, such as Anglia and Englische Studien in Germany. 
Our teachers of English are not interested in English and hence 
they don't know much about it and can't interest American 
boys and girls in it. Indeed, it is sad! It is cheering, however, 
to know that the English language is not on this account going 
down. It will continue to go on growing and developing, for 
it is connected with all we do and think, intimately connected 
with the life of a great people, and will grow as it grows. Its 
growth will not be much impeded by the poor instruction in 
our schools, but on the other hand the American people will be 
deprived of a great boon that might become theirs. A good 
teaching of English would bring a closer insight into its nature 
and thus increase our power and enjoyment in using it. 

Among other good points that the author makes is his 
repeated reference to the lack of interest in American English on 
the part of American scholars. It is only too true, but the evil 
is hard to remedy. We need several live periodicals exclusively 
devoted to the study of English backed by large bodies of 
contributors interested in various phases of the English of 
America and England and her colonies. Just now we have a 
poor prospect of getting such periodicals or such investigators. 
For the present we shall in general have to send our contribu- 
tions to our American periodicals of larger scope or send them 
to the periodicals of Germany that deal exclusively with 
English. It does not seem desirable to limit the scope of such 
periodicals to American English alone. The study of American 
English must always be kept in close touch with other forms of 
English, or we are liable to run into error. 

The author discusses at length differences in pronunciation 
and orthography. Of course it is perfectly clear that natural 
forces are at work bringing about new developments of sounds. 
To a timid thinker it often seems sure that the parts of the 
great English-speaking territory will ultimately drift apart 
and become independent. On the other hand, there is the 
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powerful counter-influence of the uniform orthography which 
tends to keep the parts together. There are at present earnest 
reformers at work to simplify the orthography and some pro- 
gress has been made. Unfortunately, however, the reformers 
in America and England do not agree and at the present moment 
it even seems that they will drift apart. This would be disas- 
trous. It seems to the reviewer that the common sense of the 
great English-speaking family will ultimately bring the different 
members together. The cause is so important that a final 
separation is unthinkable. After a long struggle the German- 
speaking states have become one in orthography and this will 
be the final result of the present orthographic struggle on 
English-speaking territory. 

The reviewer . hails the appearance of this book with joy. 
He hopes that it will be followed by many others and that the 
author himself will be able to carry out the desire expressed in 
the Preface p. VIII to investigate further the grammar of 
American vulgar speech which he discusses in the present work 
in chap. VI. He is not a professional philologist as can be seen 
in several slips in his historical explanations, as for instance 
on p. 179, where in speaking of the influence of the masses in 
the making of speech he says: "Thus it was, too, that ... we 
got rid of whom after man in the man I saw." The terse form 
here without whom is the original form of the relative clause, 
not something that has been rendered terse by the omission of 
whom. The author, however, does not claim to be a philologist 
and is as modest.as a man can be. He has a genuine interest in 
his native language and with the joy of an enthusiast has 
presented to the public useful materials in a pleasing and 
entertaining style. 



George O. Cueme. 



Northwestern University. 



LEARNED SOCIETIES AND ENGLISH LITERARY 
SCHOLARSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Harrison Ross Steeves, Ph.D., 
Instructor in English in Columbia University. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1913. 

Organization for efficiency — a strange sounding motto for 
scholarship and literary activity, yet that seems to be the final 
conclusion of the monograph after a review of the facts of 
origin and growth of learned societies in England and America 
and their relation to literary scholarship. The book was written 
as a dissertation for the doctorate in the Department of English, 
Columbia University, and published in the Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature. It presents 



